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Esq., at 769 Broadway, Eoom 15. It is de- 
voted to music, literature and the drama, and 
will be published every afternoon, for circu- 
lation in the Academy of Music, Steinway 
Hall, Irving Hall, French Theatre and Ter- 
race Garden. "We have no doubt that it will 
be ably edited and amusing, and we wish it 
every success. It is handsomely printed and 
is dainty enough for fair hands to mani- 
pulate. 

OBITUAEY. 



We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
S. R. Bristow, a musician well known for 
many years in this city. Mr. Bristow was a 
•sterling musician, and as a theorist ho had 
but few equals in America. He will be re- 
membered by the old playgoers as Musical 
Director of the Olympic, when under the 
management of Wm. Mitchell, where he 
wrote the music to several of the most pop^ 
ular pieces. He was for twelve years organ- 
ist to St. Patrick's Cathedral, and during 
that period wrote several masses, besides 
services for the Episcopal Church of marked 
merit, and arrangements of orchestral works, 
military bands, &c. He was also Band-mas- 
ter of the Third, now the Eighth Regiment. 

Mr. Bristow has lived in retirement in 
Brooklyn for several years, and died there, 
after a long illness, respected and regretted 
by a large circle of friends. 

Mr. S. R. Bristow was the father of Mr. 
George F. Bristow, the eminent American 
composer, and was Ms first instructor in the 
scienoe of music, and he lived to see the 
fruits of his instruction ripen, in the well- 
earned fame of his son. 

Mr. J. R. Bristow was born in February, 
1803. Die i August 17, 1867. 

There are some left yet who will exclaim, 
"Another old Olympian gone !" 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Lake Mahopao, N. Y., Aug. 22. 

Forty-two times have I tried to redeem 
my promise and write to you of the goings 
on at this lovely spot, but forty-one times 
have I tried in vain. When the weather is 
fine it is impossible to stay in one's room 
and write a letter, even to the lively "Wat- 
son;" and on rainy days, like this one, (and 
we've had a lot of them, too,) the little ho- 
tel (Dean's) is fairly alive with children,, 
from babies up, and although they are un- 
commonly nice, yet they are noisy, full of 
health and fun — they romp from piazza to 
stairs, up and down the halls — and their 
shouts (aye, and cries) make every straight 
idea crooked ; and as they are going it blind 
at this present moment, please don't expect 
anything but a string of nonsense. 

Well, as I write to a musical journal, so 
must I, in the first place, speak of the mu- 
sic we've had so far. Every hotel and 
boarding-house has a piano. (And where's 
there one in the States that hasn't.) Some 
of them are middling, some bad and ■ others 
worse. Here, thanks to the Chickerings, 



we have a fine Concert Grand, which is a 
good boy, for he does service cheerfully 
alike for all kinds of music. We (that is 1, 
row a great deal, swim a little (never fish, al- 
though you say I do), and play the piano a 
little more than I fish. 

There's no astonishing musical talent at 
this house, or, if there is, it's "under a 
bushel," and doesn't shine out. At Thomp- 
son's Hotel (decidedly the liveliest house) 
many amateurs have clone good duty for the 
divine art. I might mention the singing of 
many ladies there, but they wouldn't like it, 
and so I won't. I attended Episcopal ser- 
vice at Baldwin's Hotel last Sunday morn- 
ing. Behind a screen was a choir (amateur 
of course) and a cracked piano, but the sing- 
ing was quite good and decidedly Congrega- 
tional. Several ladies in my neighborhood 
sang better than well. We have several fine 
echo places on the lake, and boating parties 
always salute as they pass them. We have 
the high soprano and effulgent bass many 
times repeated. The other night, when the 
moon was full, and "Mahopac" a mass ol 
silver, we went out in three boats lashed 
side and side, to witness the illumination oi 
Gregory's Hotel, the occasion of the annual 
ballo fantasia. Coming back we got jollier, 
and the echoes helping, we had a Dutch con- 
cert. Assisted by thumping of oars, the ef- 
fect was quite Wagnariau, or like Liszt's 
Faust Music. I am sure you would have en- 
joyed it. 

I am trying to scare up all the musical 
effects of the lakes before writing of the 
one only concert of the season, which took 
place last Sunday eve at Dr. Echeverria's es- 
tablishment (near Gregory's), in aid of the 
Catholic Church; and as you will see by the 
following programme, was as sacred as most 
concerts are that take place Sunday even- 
ings : 

PART FIRST. 

Fantasia, for piano, Cav. Giorza — Signor 
Giorza. 

Aria — Lombardi, Verdi — Signor Massinii- 
liani. 

Salve Maria, Mercadante — Madame De 
Rossi. 

Romanza — Don Sebastiauo, Donizetti — 
Signor Bellini. 

Show me thy ways, O Lord! Toronto — Miss 
S. McCulloch. 

Duett — Favorita, Donizetti — Madame De 
Rossi and Signor Bellini. . 

PART SECOND. 

Solo, piano-forte, March funebre, Chopin 
— Geo. Win. Warren. 

W ltz (sacred of course), Torriani — S. Mc- 
Culloch. 

Canzone — Martha, Flotow — Signor Mas- 
similiani. 

Aria, — Giuramento, Mercadante — Madame 
De Rossi. 

Quartette — Rigoletto, Verdi — All the ar- 
tists. 

Concert commences at half-past eight 
o'clock. 

Grand piano-forte from Chickering's. 

Bellini was in fine voice, and sang superb- 
ly. I should think you might have heard 
him in New York. The finale, "Rigoletto — 
Quartette," was immense- (ly loud), it caused 
white caps on the lake, and awoke all the 
roosters ; but according to the programme 
was sacred music. 

Having got the musical part off my mind, 
and it's a great relief, I think you should 
know something of the nonsense which is 



floating around all the time. We had a play 
the other night ; here is the programme en- 
tire : 

Dramatic Fete day at 
Dean's House, Lake Mohapac, N. Y. 
Aug. 7th, 1867 — (Anniversary of August 7th, 
1767— joke.) 

Programme of Incidents. 
Day Break — National Salute of 36 guns. — 
(N. B. — The salute will not take place. ) 

7 A. M. — Music. Fantasia on the Gong, by 

Prof. Abraham. 
(Explanation — Abraham is head waiter and 
given to gong performances.) 

8 A. M. — Beef Steak, Lamb Chop, etc., by 

the entire troupe. 
12 M. — Swimming by the Arabs. 
1 P. M. — Music. Fugue (on the Gong), by 

Prof. Abraham. 
2. P. M. — Terrible knife and .fork feat, by 

the entire troupe. 
8 P. M. — Climax — performance of the 

Two Buzzards. 
Farce in two acts, by Morton, preceded by 
an original Overture, composed by a man 
who has a lithograph of Mozart. This chef 
d'wuvre of lyric art is written in three parts 
in two wholes. 
Part 1st. — First Buzzard, 

Andante quasi Mahopaci. 
Part 2d. — Second Buzzard, 

Allegro nou lamb choppo. 
Part 3d. — Finale — both Buzzards, 

Presto lickity cutto. 
After the overture — immense applause. 
N. B. — On account of the great length of 
the performance, the overturo will be omit- 
ted. After the omission the 

Two Buzzards 
will bo. represented by the following unequal- 
led cast : 

Mr. Benjamin Buzzard Mr. E. M. Low, 

(From the Royal Treatre, Greenland). 

Mr. Glimmer Mr. T. H. Mills, 

(From the Cirque Napoloon, Paris). 
John Small, (his own part) 

Mr. C. Edwards Thomas. 
(From the Academies of Music — London, 
Paris, New York, Boston, West Indies, 
Brooklyn, *Eost Pole, North Indies, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Russian-America, Rock Moun- 
tains, Jerusalem, Siberia and New Jersey, 
positively his first — only, and last appear- 
ance, before his departure for Utah). 
Miss Lucretia Buzzard, (the other one) 

Miss Pomeroy, 
(From her Majesty's Theatre, Sandwich Is- 
lands and the Opera House, Blackberry 
Island). 

Sally Mrs. Todd, 

(From Covent Garden, London, and Vegeta- 
ble Garden — Dean's). 



The Tout and Stumble under the personal, 
immediate, collective and promiscuous di- 
rection of Mr. C. Edward Thomas. 

Music by a photograh of . . . .Max Maretzek. 

Costumes and scenery by Signor Calico. 

Kerosene lights and Benzine by 

Signor Organdi. 

Foot lights and dips by 

M. Mouslin de Laine. 

Thunder and lightning by Mr. Rags. 

Illusions by Mr. Spectar. 

Delusions~ref reshmen ts afterward- (2d j oke) . 

Perfumery by Signor Pigsty ki. 

'The performance to conclude with a grand 

display of Fireworks by the entiro troupe. 
The same troupe, with the exception of 

Mr. Thomas (who has gone to Deal, New Jer- 
sey) and the ladies are getting up a burlesque 
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Circus to take place at the dining room on 
Saturday evening. As we expect to have a 
real horse in the dining room and plenty of 
Japs, much fun is expected. The boys gave 
a swimming exhibition at the dock on Mon- 
day. The costumes, were wonderful, the day 
bhght, the attendance brilliant, and the wa- 
ter balmy. Many splendid things were done, 
for the daily swimming at Dean's dock is a 
fine school for any boy, and occupies a great 
share in our daily enjoyment. We have had 
a spirited regatta of sail boats — fairly and 
brilliantly won by the "Surprise," owned and 
sailed by Mr. E. M. Low, who is also the 
champion oarsman of the lake ; but to our 
regret we were not able to have a rowing 
match — no one accepting the challenge sent 
out by the crew of the "Meteor," Messrs. E. 
M. Low and T. H. Mills. The Champion 
Flag was held at the other end of the lake for 
several seasons until that of '65, when much 
to the surprise of the "other enders" Messrs. 
Low and Dean won it in the "Nellie." The 
season of '66 passed without the "other end" 
making any effort to get the flag back again, 
and now this year no one could be induced 
to accept the challenge sent out from the 
holders of the flag. "Mahopac" race-boats 
are not the shell boats used by the college 
boys, but light Whitehall boats, pulled by 
two persons, each pulling two oars of eight 
feet, or thereabouts. We have fine boats at 
Dean's, kept in fine order, and are "up to 
snuff" generally as far as boating is concern- 
ed. The disuse of the heavy ash oar and the 
use of spruce in its stead, enables ladies to 
enjoy this healthful comfort and to become 
experts. Mr. Page, of 69 West street, New 
York, makes the lightest, strongest, and most 
beautiful oar in the world. His workman- 
ship is a joy to any one enthusiastic in boats. 
If you don't believe it, come up and see how 
we mancEuvre and take a pull, or a sail, or a 
swim — wander on the beautiful islands of 
Blackberry and Petreiv — go to a pic-nic, to a 
fancy hop at Thompson's — take a drive to 
Oarmel and see another lake — in fact, you 
can drive over a circuit of thirteen miles and 
see twenty lakes (or ponds) — but of all, and 
excepting Lake George, Mahopac is the most- 
beautiful, the most enjoyable. But what a 
letter for a musical journal! 

Very truly your friend, 

George Wm. Warren. 
N. B.— I never go a fishing. 

h-»-m 

Paris, August. 
Dear Mr. Watson: A longer time has 
elapsed than I had intended since I wrote 
you my last desultory letter, but I have found 
the sonatas of old Beethoven and dementi's 
Gradiis ad Pamassum so confining that 
there has been a maternal interdiction against 
the use of my pen. Not that I sit at my 
piano the entire day — oh no, for at three 
o'clook I close my Erard Grand, and am 
ready for a stroll in La Muette: and although 
every part of these old hunting-grounds of 
Henry IV. are indescribably lovely, I am 
always attracted to the Academic Grove, 
where a diviner than Plato is wont to walk. 
To-day I walked with Papa Bossini for an 
hour before the grille. His hour for his 
daily promenade, from three to four, favors 
my recreative ramble after my morning stud- 
ies. I wish I conld convey to yon the pic- 
ture of this grand old man as he looks, walk- 
ing solitary in the gloom of the shaded 
avenue, or discoursing with a friend who has 
joined his promenade. I sometimes wonder 
that artists are not drawn here to study this 



marvellous face, and I often think of a dis- 
tant Art-friend whose pencil, if here, would 
find a higher inspiration in delineating the 
wonderful beauty of this grand Art-divinity: 

I hava seen somewhere statements in for- 
eign journals that Bossini is very infirm, and 
evidently fast declining, but for myself I see 
no diminution of strength, or any mark of 
age that was not apparent when I first saw 
him two years ago. He walks with a firm 
step, and his superb figure is not a whit 
more bent with age than when I used to 
watch him with worshipful eyes before I had 
been favored with an introduction. Here, 
as I said, I daily meet him, sometimes with 
visitors who rejoin him before his gate, and 
then I receive only a friendly salute; but 
oftener the grand old man walks alone, and 
is glad of ja, companion. Sometimes we hold 
high discourse, but not always, for to-day 
I tried in vain to turn the conversation upon 
Art; he politely evaded me, and recurred 
again and again to America, its politics, to- 
pography, etc., and was especially interested 
in the markets, inquiring quite touchihgly, 
" What do they give you to eat Id. bets. And 
have they good poisson ?" 

Very desolate appeared this beautiful Villa 
when I first resumed my promenades here 
in the early spring, before the great Master 
had come out from his Paris apartments. 
True, the trees were umbrageous with then- 
new foliage, and bright flowers were bloom- 
ing in the window-ledges, and upon lofty 
stone pedestals (the high, ivy-covered walls 
shut out a minuter view;) but the golden 
harp that erst had rested as an aureola upon 
the little entrance gate had been removed, 
and no divinity walked beneath the trees 
to illumine their sombreness with Ms re- 
splendent glory. 

I believe it is since I last wrote that I have 
heard Guonod's Borneo and Juliet. What an 
inspiring theme for an opera; — the sweet, 
sunny South for a locale, the vision of the 
poetic Juliet, the ardent Borneo, an ill-s'.ar- 
red love crowned with death. And well 
doth the music toll this wonderful tale. 
Madame Cervalho sung her role (Juliet) 
beautifully, aud she looked very lovely, 
thanks to the delusiveness of a charming 
toilette; but it filled me with longing to hear 
Putti in this opera, who would make such an 
adorable Juliet without the aid of Art. 
Borneo, although he sung and acted splen- 
didly, was a most unromantic-loolung lover, 
being Men gros, and not at all handsome. 
The opera commences with a prologue, 
chanted in a delightfully dolorous manner: 
then there is a ball scene, with a festive 
chorus, and a waltz, which is already popular 
in the salons here. Mercutio's handsome 
face and elegant figure quite captivated me, 
and I was surprised at Juliet's want of taste 
in preferring the corpulent Borneo. Mercu- 
tio sings the ballad of "Mab, la reine des 
mensonges," which at the time I thought 
very fine; but I have since learnt from a 
wise critic that it entirely fails to give the 
character of the original witty speech. 
There is also a beautiful romance, "Ines 
fais, tu blanche tourterelle," sung by Bo- 
rneo's handsome little page. It is very ten- 
der and very coquettish, and is attempted by 
half of the young ladies of Paris. The sere- 
nade, sung by Borneo, is a twin to the 
"Salve dimora" of Faust. And oh, how 
wondrously beautiful is the balcony scene I 
and literal as music could translate poetry. 
The last act presents some fine dramatic 
music, and the scene is quite spectral when 



the curtain rises to disclose Juliet lying on 

her bier all in while, with 

" S ven burning tapers about her feeV 
And seven about her head." 

Last Monday I was present at the distribu- 
tion of prizes in the convent of Notre Dame 
des Arts at Neuilly. This old village, just 
outside the Barriere, has a slumlrms air 
about it that reminded me, somehow, of 
a quiet town in New England. But form- 
erly it must have been gay enough, when the 
Citizen King held court there. The palace 
was destroyed in the Bevolution of 1848, and 
the crown lands have been cut up into lots 
and sold to private individuals. In the Boyal 
Park, a portion of which still remains, there 
is a monument to mark the spot where, in 
1830, a cannon ball from out- the adjacent 
Bois fell at the feet of Louis Philippe, at 
that time only" Due d'Orleans ; but a few 
days later, on this same spot, the crown of 
France was offered him. Another interest- 
ing monument here is the tomb of Diana of 
Poitiers, the beautiful favorite of Henry II. 
of France. I say her tomb, but that is in- 
correct, for her remains have been removed 
to Dreux. I also visited the chapel of St. 
Ferdinand, which is erected upon the spot 
where the Duke of Orleans, son of Louis 
Philippe, died in 1842. It will be remem- 
bered that this young prince was thrown 
from his carriage, and so injured that he ex- 
pired the next day. 

But I began to write of the convent rather 
than of the monuments of Neuilly. After 
passing through what is the village proper 
you enter upon broad, shaded avenues, in- 
terspersed with beautiful villas. The con- 
vent is situated at the extremity of the Bou- 
levard d'Argenson ; this magnificent avenue, 
half overgrown by grass, indicates the seclu- 
sion of the convent, but when we arrived 
there a long line of carriages stood before 
the high walls, and sergenis de ville, in their 
cocked hats and glittering sabres, were dis- 
persed about the grounds. As the day was 
very fine, the estrade was erected under the 
trees. Thus a very picturesque effect was 
produced when the school and audience 
were assembled. The benches and the es- 
trade were covered with gold and crimson, 
and the pupils were in their uniforms of white 
and blue. There was also a sprinkling of 
veiled nuns, in their flowing, black robes, 
and ladies in gay attire ; and mingling with 
these varied shades was the dark green 
foliage that depended from the overhanging 
branches of the trees. This convent was 
founded by the Baroness d'Anglars, who is 
still its Mother Superior. Although at first 
an individual enterprise, its superior system 
of education has won for it support from the 
government. In this school a pre-eminence 
is given to music ; still a complete education 
may be obtained here. . 
• There were prizes given for spelling and 
the minor branches, as wt 11 a* for embroid- 
dery, drawing, &c. Music is taught here, not 
as an accomplishment, but they claim to make 
their pupils artists. The best professors in 
Paris are engaged here. During the distri- 
bution of prizes the pupils performed the 
following pieces : "Ave maris stella," a solo, 
trio, and chorus; then came a quartette, of 
which the chief feature was the performance 
upon the violoncello of a little prodigy of 
twelve years old — very fine, I have no 
doubt, but it failed to impress me as any- 
thing wonderful. The violin was pli yed by 
a young lady a few years older, who display- 
ed very fair execution and much artistic 
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feeling, iu a concerto of Viotti. The young 
violinist also played very finely upon the 
harp, and charmed the audience with Gode- 
froid's "Rived des Sylphes." Then followed 
three " Etudes de Concert" by Mons. Stam- 
aty, who is the professor of the piano at this 
convent. They were skillfully arranged for 
three pianos, and were admirably played by 
three fair young ladies, Mous. Staraaty stand- 
ing beside the piano with the little red rib- 
bon of the Chevalier fluttering from his but- 
ton-hole, and holding in his white-gloved 
hands a roll of music, with which he beat 
time. After this, the' grand prize was award- 
ed : a diploma from the Empress and a 
•wreath of silver roses from the Emperor, 
both bestowed upon a charming young girl, 
her companions meantime expressing their 
sympathy by the most enthusiastic applause. 
The entertainment then closed with the 
chorus of "Judas Maccabeus." 

Toute a vous d'amitU. 
2 Place de la Marie, Passy. Cecilia. 

A REHEARSAL* WITH AMATEUR 
VOCALISTS.* 



Musical Conductors, in the service of 
reigning princes, Conductors whose subor- 
dinates are paid, and consequently can be 
punished, by a deduction from their salary, 
for any act of neglect, have no notion of the 
endless difficulties which the conductors of 
amateur associations have to go through 
before they can get up a performance ; the 
audience, too, enjoy such a performance.and 
indulge in unrestricted criticisms on it, be- 
cause they know nothing of the drops of 
sweat, produced by downright agony, fre- 
quently clinging to some particular num- 
ber; in a quarter of an hour much has pass- 
ed away for ever that has been rehearsed, for 
months, with sighs and fears ; the hours 
spent at rehearsal are a sourco of constant 
vexation to the Conductor; while even every 
military bandmaster has generally all liis 
performers together, some of the executants, 
and those, as a rule, the most necessary, 
are always missing in amateur associations ; 
while the former can confidently rely on 
perfect silence, attention, and obedience, the 
order of the day, with amateurs is gossiping, 
inattention, and want of punctuality, yet 
while the bandmaster can severely censure 
the slightest fault, the conductor of an ama- 
• teur society must only refer to the grossest 
neglect with considerate mildness, and cor- 
dial bonJwmmie, if he would not "disgust" 
the members and lose their attendance alto- 
gether, etc. But enough of this; an exam- 
ple shall show what we mean. We will sup- 
pose that a mixed Solo-Quartet has to be re- 
. hearsed. After mature deliberation with the 
other persons concerned, the Conductor has 
fixed on a Sunday afternoon for the purpose, 
and given the two ladies their parts to take 
home — the gentlemen have intimated they do 
not require theirs. He waits at the appoint- 
ed hour in the room where the rehearsal is to 
be held. There is a knock at the door; the 
Basso enters hastily, holding in his hand a 
letter from a friend who has invited him to 
come, that very same day, to a christening 
festivity in X. "The coach does not start 
for an hour," he observes, "and by that 
time we shall have long since finished." 
True, if the others, also, had come. Howev- 
er, the bass part may be taken provisionally 
by itself. Meanwhile the Contralto makes 
her appearance, a somewhat aged spin- 
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ster, in whose dress black and grey are 
the prevailing colors, her demeanor be- 
ing marked, by a certain dignified 
slowness of almost pietistic liaut gout. "Ah, 
where can Mdlle. N. , our soprano, be ?" she 
asks, in a mincing tone. "She must have 
met Herr A. again in the street, and is losing 
our valuable time by chattering with him. 
However, she need not fear your being very 
severe with her." The reader must know 
that Mdlle. N. is a beauty much run after in 
the town, though we do not accuse the Con- 
ductor of any partiality for her. The three 
wait a little, and the Bass drums upon the 
window. The Fair one, whose presence is so 
much desired, rushes in, at last, dressed to 
the death, it is true, but with a most engag- 
ing smile, and the politest excuses. "She 
had kept fancying the rehearsal was fixed for 
a later hour, and had only just recollected the 
time at which it was really to begin, etc." In 
her hurry, however, she has forgotten her 
music, and must sing from the Conductor's 
score. As a natural consequence, she is 
wrong at every bar. By the way, it must be 
stated that, in despair, they have begun re- 
hearsing three parts only. The Bass keeps 
pulling his watch out of his pocket every 
instant, but the Tenor does not come ! 
A messenger is despatched to his house, 
and is informed that the Tenor went 
out early in the morning, and left word 
that lie was not to be expected home all day. 
"Good heavens ! He has certainly gone into 
the country, while, with such magnificent 
weather, we are sitting in a desolate room, 
worrying ourselves with imperfect harmo- 
nies r' "A more fitting time ought to have 
been chosen for the rehearsal," growls the 
Bass, as though the unfortunate Conductor 
could, have foreseen the fine weather, and 
the invitation to the christening feast. "I 
will tell him a bit of my mind," says the 
Conductor, menacingly. Poor fellow! the 
longer any one keeps you waiting, the more 
delighted you are at his arrival, and, when 
the criminal enters very jauntily in an airy 
summer costume, you rush up, with the 
most friendly expression of countenance, 
and inform him you were afraid he had been 
taken suddenly ill. He assures you, how- 
ever, that the train from L., where he has 
been breakfasting with a few friends, has 
only just got in, and you pour out 
all your wrath upon the head of the 
railway manager, who manages things so bad- 
ly. All this time, the Tenor has his lighted 
cigar between his lips. Hereupon the Con- 
tralto, with a slight cough, complains of the 
smoke, while the Soprano declares she likes 
it, having been long since accustomed to it 
by her brothers and their friends. The ef- 
fects of the breakfast upon the Tenor are ev- 
ident in the first few bars of the Quartet, 
which is now rehearsed with all four parts ; 
he sings persistently out of tune, and, at last, 
on account of unaccountable indisposition.re- 
quests that the piece may be sung two tones 
lower. This request is violently opposed by 
the Bass, who has already his hat and stiek 
in his hand. The Conductor endeavors to 
arrange matters and transpose the piece one 
tone. This puts out the Contralto, who is 
too musical to sing correctly in a wrong key; 
so they begin afresh in the correct key, and 
go through the whole piece to the end. It 
still sounds far from right. The Conductor 
wants to try it over again. But the Bass 
cannot stay any longer. "It will be all 
right," he observes consolingly, "the day 
after to-morrow. Bad rehearsal, good per- 



formance !" With these words, he hurries 
off. There are still two or three solos to be 
rehearsed. Mdlle. N. begs the conductor to 
take her first, as she expects some one to call 
upon her. The Contralto remonstrates, bo- 
cause she has to attend a religious meeting, 
and was the first to come to rehearsal. The 
Tenor feels unwell ; he has walked too fast, 
he says. The Soprano being very good-na- 
tured is easiest to manage. The Conductor 
takes, therefore, the duet for the Tenor and 
Contralto. During the solo of the latter, the 
Tenor discovers that Mdlle. N. has a bunch 
of neat golden charms. He begins playing 
with them, while the Contralto darts furious 
glances at him, and he forgets to come in at 
the right time. To help him, Mdlle. N. sings 
the part in the upper octave. This sounds 
horrible. The Conductor gazes yearningly 
through the window at the blue sky and at the 
weathercocks, already gleaming in the golden 
rays of the evening sua ; in the street below 
are heard the merry voices of children, and 
he thinks of the cool summer-cellar, the echo- 
ing skittle-gallery, and the round .table re- 
served for the regular customers. • But he is 
still a captive. When he has, at last, dismissed 
the Contralto and the Tenor, the former to 
repair to her religious duties, aud the latter 
to make up for what he has neglected in the 
afternoon, Mdlle. N. still remains holding a 
thick piano-forte arrangement in her hand — 
she does not like singing from a part on ac- 
count of the annoying pauses. 'She Adagio 
of the Air is sung with profound sentiment 
and melting fervor, "A great deal too much 
feeling!" an old Viennese master used to ex- 
claim when a thing was spun out in this 
fashion. But our Conductor is obliged to 
praise the young lady, in order that she 
may be attentive in the Allegro. She does 
not keep time. It is true that she beats, the 
tempo, but her beat is regulated by her own 
singing, so that, in a moment of irritation, 
the Conductor catches hold of her arm and 
guides her hand. Suddenly, the door is 
thrown open, and Mdlle. N.'s mamma sails 
in, with a sweet smirk upou her face. "Ah! 
I thought I should find you alone," she 
says. "I am very sorry to interrupt you, my 
dears, but our visitors hero also wish to hear 
the air!" With these words, she points to 
two elderly females who follow her. Thcs3 
take possession of a couple of chairs, aud 
Mdlle. N. sings the air even more sentimen- 
tally and more out of time than at first. All 
kinds of songs are now demanded, and the 
Conductor has to accompany them. Mean- 
while, the old ladies go on whispering to 
each other, and many expressions, such as 
"respectable settlement," "a steady young 
man," "honorable intentions" reach his 
ears, and cause hiin awful presentiments. 
"Must I put up with this, too!" he thinks, 
but he cannot justify himself without giving 
offence. At last, they rise, thank him, curt- 
seying rather stiffly, as they do, and sail off. 
The fine evening, however, is growing dark- 
er and cooler; the customers are already re- 
turning from the summer tavern in the conn- 
try to their tavern in town; Mamma N. 
makes significant allusions among her ac- 
quaintances to the excellent match her 
daughter may contract with some one in the 
town. The result of all this is evident to 
the poor Conductor at the general rehearsal 
the next evening. A third of the tenors do 
not appear, and several young ladies ore 
conspicuous by their absence. Incompre- 
hensible! Our hero does not knowthat every 
one of the missing tenors had cast on eye 



